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LETTER V. 4n defence of Reicion, 
{The fubje& continued from Number VII.] 


Here is one objection againft religion producing the effects 

we have afcribed to it, which being drawn from faét may 

be deem’d unafwerables viz. that tho’ we have a church which 
has the magiftrate’s eftablifhment, and all who are within his 
jurifdiGion are oblig’d either to be members of it, or to join 
themfelves to fome other religious fociety tolerated by him, 
yet have we the fame inftances of the breach of publick faith 
and publick rules as have been fo loudly complain’d of and 
inveigh’d againft above. But what is the reafon? Is it the 
awful and tremendous fenfe of an animadverting God that 
caufes them to tranfgrefs the duties and leffen the ties of civil 
government? It is, I prefume, the very reverfe of this. And 
Numb. VII, Nn this 
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this objection naturally leads us to give fome account of the 
frifluence which the notion of an upright and equal retribution 
in fome future period may reafonably be thought to have upon 
a rational creature’s behaviour here. 

By: religion I-would be underftood to mean a defigned con- 
fortnity both 6f ‘word and act with the will of our creator; it 
is the doing fuch things as he approves and avoiding thofe he 
difapproves, from a full perfwafion of his right to command the 
one and férbid the other, arid that we fhall be actepted or re- 
jected according as we either obferve or neglect them. 
Whence religion implies, on the’creature’s part, a confciouf- 
nefs of its origination ffom,‘its continual ‘reliarice oh} and 
higheft obligation to him, for all it holds and enjoys. A fo- 
ber and attentive contemplation of the phenomena of nature, 
and of the laws to which they are fubjected in their various 
courfes and offices, naturally leads up to fome fupreme invifi- 
ble agent; pofleffes us with juft and becoming fentiments of 
his perfections, and of the relation which we and all other 
creatures ftand into him. And whilft we continue thus im- _ 
preffed, and are determin’d to or from ation by fuch kind of 
influences, it is impoffible but our devoirs fhould be both 
gracioufly receiv’d. and abundantly recompenfed. Confe- 
quently, on fuppofition that all were religious, each particular 
muft be compleatly perfect and happy, or a conftant obfer- 
vance of thofe duties proper to rational beings would be the 
parent of univerfal good to the fpecies. 

When a full and firm belief that the univerfe was firft the 
contrivance and effect, and ever fince has been the attention 
and concern of an infinitely knowing and powerful being, 
which orders every particular in it for the benefit of creatures, 
efpecially fuch as are intelligent, felf-a€tive, and free, and 
who here or hereafter will make an aftonifhingly fevere dif- 
tinction betwixt them that induftrioufly regarded and_thofc 
who wilfully oppugned his inftitutions : and tho’ thro’ the 
untoward concurrence of human wills, and the confus’d 
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jumble of particular acts thence refulting, events, to appear- 
ance, may turn up in favour of vice, yet the ballance thal] 
be finally and eminently on the fide of virtue. When fuch # 
fenfe, I fay, as this prevails, it is difficult to conceive, and 
much more fo to eftimate, the momentum or force with 
which it impels to a regular and exaét obfervance of the feve- 
ral duties fuppofed to be enjoin’d by the fovereign lord of the 
whole world. Who can confider that ftupendous fabrick, 
the creation, the almoft infinite variety of parts it confifts of; 
their ftriking dependencies and reciprocal conneétions, fuck 
beautiful analogies and amazing correfpondencies in carrying 
on, fome knowingly, whilft others do unintentionally, one ge= 
neral end; who, I fay, confiders this and not reveres the 
hand which thus form’d, rang’d, and continually guides and “ 
directs all and each feverally in their fpheres, apartments, &c. 
It feems impoffible that one, confcious of his dependance upon 
the greateft and beft of beings, fhould grow fo carelefs and 
indifferent with regard to what will be, as by a contemptuous 
difobedience to lofe the favour of him from whom each 
bleffing in life proceeds. And the more awful preceptiongs 
men live under of the being and excellencies of God, their 
defires of imitating him (to the degree they are capable of 
copying after fuch a model) will rife in proportion. Hence 
religion, or, which comes to the fame, (as to the material 
part of it) mens motives ta purfue and practice all focial and 
publick yirtues will ever be as the apprehenfion of their ac- 
countablenefs to a tribunal unerring in its fentence, and in- 
flexible in the execution, whofe rewards and punifhments are 
definitely and precifely adapted to the nature and tendency of 
human ations, 
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(A new System of CASTLE-BUILDING. 


CHAP. IL 


Of the necefity of CastiE-Buitpine, in which the Author 
fhews bis frill and addrefs as a Quotation-monger. 


ee 
ae 


LL the fciences (fays the celebrated FonTENELLE 

in his Dialogues des Morts) have their particular chi- 

meras ; certain fancied points, after which they run, with- 
out being ever able to overtake, but which lead, however, 
to very folid acquifitions. Thus (continues he) Chemiftry 
has its philofopher’s ftone ; Geometry its quadrature of the 
s¢ circle; Aftronomy its longitude ; Mechanicks its perpe- 
¢< tual motion : thefe, tho’ it is impoffible to find, yet it is 
s¢ ufeful to enquire after. Morality too is not without her 
s¢ chimeras ; pure difintereftednefs and perfect friendfhip are 
%¢ of that fort: none will ever arrive at them, neverthelefs it 
$* is proper to have them in view, at leaft by that means 
*< feveral other virtues may be acquired. It is neceffary in 
all things to propofe to ourfelves a certain point of perfec- 
tion beyond our abilities to reach; for we fhould never 
fet out, if we thought of ariving no farther than we thall 
in fact: it is expedient therefore, to have fome imaginary 
term in aim, in order to forward and animate our purfuits.” 
This admirable paflage (which if I had not quoted, many 
of my gentle readers had never feen) anfwers the two fol- 
lowing purpofes ; in the firft place it takes up a good deal of 
room in this chapter, and in the fecond it proves to de- 
monftration the neceffity of CasTLE-BuILpING ; for what 
are fancied points of view, imaginary terms, chimeras, &c. 
but CASTLES IN THE AtR? and yet without them, the 


excellent author tells us, we fhould never fet out on the roads 
either of fcience or of virtue. 
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‘¢ All this may be mighty well, fays my never-failing 
*¢ friend Mr.Critic Carcuup; but when your hand was in, 
« T wonder you did not quote the whole book, and then 
“© you'd have fpar’d yourfelf much labour and your readers 
*¢ much laughter.” 

IT am not at all offended at this objection of Mr.Catcnup, 
fince it gives me an opportunity of defending my quotation 
by introducing another, which I fhall make bold to do from 
the 16th chapter of the fecond book of that admirable Bum- 
brufher, Quintit1an. “ Pravum quoddam (ut abitror) 
‘* ftudium circa fcriptores artium extiterit, nihil eifdem 
“¢ verbis, que prior aliquis occupaffet, finiendi: quz am- 
*¢ bitio procul aberita me. Dicam enim, non utique quze 
“ invenero, fed que placebunt.” ‘That is in plain Englith : 
‘¢ There are certain writers on the fciences, who have an ab- 
© furd affectation (in my opinion) of expreffing themfelves in 
‘* a different manner from their predeceflors. Very far from 
me be fuch a ridiculous ambition; for I thall fet down not 
“ only thofe things which fhall be invented by myfelf, but 
“¢ which fhall pleafe me in others.” 

If this was the cafe with fo able an ancient, what muft 
a poor modern do? take away my quotations, you rob me 
of my materials; and who muft write the book? I will ven-. 
ture to afirm, were you to extract all the quotations from 
even the Specfators themfelves, you’d reduce the eight volumes. - 
to four ; but this is by no means to their reproach, for all the 
beft modern writers are the greateft thieves from antiquity, 
and this very fyftem will be greatly embellifh’d by the works 
of the Grecian and Roman CasTLE-BuILDERSs. 

“< Hold a blow there, fays Mr. Carcuup again; they 
“+ were fo far from being CasTLE-BuiLpERs in Rome, that 
«© CorneLius Nepos in his life of ATT1cus reckons it a- 
‘¢ mong the praifes of that great man, Quod nemo fuit minis 
*¢ emptor, nemo minus AupiFICATOR.” That is, ** No man 
* was lefs a purchafer, no man lefs a CasTLE-BuILDER.” 
To which I anfwer (not to cavil at Mr. Carcuur’s licen- 
tious 
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tious tranflation) I have demonftrated from FoNnTeNnetre, 
that he could not have been a great man, without having 
been a great CaAsTLE-BurLpEr ; befides ArTicus was a 
perfon of a very doubtful character, a trimmer to the utmoft 
notoriety ; and was not on his friend C1ceRo’s account, I 
would blot a page or two in bullying his Manes. But ad- 
mitting the abfurdity of ArT1cus’s being a great man and 
yet no CasTLe Buitper, fhall one inftance weigh againft 
ten thoufand? and fhall we give up the whole /enatum popu- 
lumqueRomanum for one citizen? It was by having the above- 
mention’d romantic, unattainable point of view ever before 
their eyes, that this glorious people became mafters of the 
major part of the world, and by an ardent defire of doing 
impoffibilities, they actually effe&ted wonders ; till at length 
having built their Castie too big for itfelf, they left 
what they intended a trophy of their triumphs, a melancholy 
monument of their mortality; from which event pofterity may 
draw this inference, with the old Grecian, 


Tlavra ytAws, %; Darra xKovg, x, WavTE To. pondty. 


«¢ That is (in a word) the whole world is a CAsTLE IN 
¢¢ THE Arr.” With which quotation I beg leave to con- 
clude this chapter, having (as I imagine) fully performed the 
promife of my title, viz. have fhewn the neceffity of this 
fcience, and my undoubted {kill as a wholefale QUOTATION- 
MONGER. 


Curmazricus CANTABRIGIENSIS. 


Brother SrupENnT, King’s College, ABERDEEN. 
Emoved as we are at the diftance of fo many miles, 
R your performance has notwithftanding made its way to 
vs. It has been read with pleafure, and received the apprc- 
bation not only of our vulgar literati, but even of the pro- 


fefforial gentlemen themfelves, not to mention the kind recep- 
hed tion 
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tion it. has.met with among the ladies. I-fhould have omitted 
this piece of news, could Ihave imagined it would rather 
ferve to feed your vanity, than to excite your farther diligence 
to deferve the publick favour. 

However, to be plain, the true motive of my writing was 
to convey to your hands the inclofed Eulogy on EARLY 
risinc. If you fhall judge.it worth the attention of your 
readers and:fellow-ftudents, *tis at their fervice.; as are feveral 
other fpeculations I have by me, which fhall be fent you with 
the firft opportunity by 


Sir, yours, &c. 


MATUTINUS. 


EULOGY m EARLY RISING. 


F the practice of RISING RETIMES can be proved 
to be univerfally beneficial to mankind; if it can be 
fhewn to have been always mentioned with the higheft en- 
comiums ; and if it can be made out, that the greateft as well 
as beft of men were EARLY RISERS, nothing farther needs 
to be faid in recommendation of it. 

Now that it contributes, and indeed univerfally, to the 
happinefs of the world, ‘will appear from the following confi- 
derations. "£9 

In the firft place, is life itfelf a happinefs, or, if you like 
the term better, .a real’ enjoyment? this none will deny ; and 
therefore as- EARLY RISING is really an addition to life, ‘I 
‘mean, to active-and confcious life, it muft be an additional 
enjoyment, which every one that pleafes may, and which 
‘every EARLY RISER actually does enjoy. 

Another argument to prove the advantage of RARLY 
“RISING -may be drawn from its contributing to the health, 
-a&tivity and vigour of animal life. It not only adds to, and — 

in a°manner lengthens the duration of life; but heightens, 
foto {peak,.its.very degree and reality, All the powers of 
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haman nature are thereby quickened, and made to perform 
their feveral funétions with greater force and energy; the 
confequence of which is a confiderable augmentation of actual 
enjoyment, that otherwife would have been loft. 

Again, if we turn our thoughts to rational life, we fhall 
find no {mall advantage refulting from EARLY RISING. 
‘What feafon fo proper for performing the duties of ‘religion 
and piety? are not our minds then compofed, calm, artd fe- 
rene? does not the dawning and return of day naturally in- 
{pire us with exalted ideas of the great creator and governot 
of the world, who at firft ordained and ftill preferves the de- 
lightful viciffitude of day and night, fo admirably calculated te 
promote the happinefs of all the inhabitants of this globe? is 
not ever paffion then hufh’d, and the mind in the beft frame 
imaginable for paying to the great God of nature that adora- 
tion, praife, and homage, whieh all his reafonable creatures 
owe him? in this refpect then, the advantage of EARLY 
RISING is manifeft. 

With regard to focial duties, what more neceflary than 
EARLY RISING? is it poffible for a man, who dozes away 
the morning on his downy bed, and fpends one third of the 
day in the enervating embraces of death-like fleep, to dif- 
charge the duties either of private or publick life, like the 
man who gets up betimes, fedulous to mind his bufinefs, and 
careful not to lofe the balmy influence of the moft early rays 
-of the fun? The latter has the pleafure to fee the greater, the 
moft effential part of his work done, before the other begins ; 
the confequence of which is, that he has leifure to purfue 
new advantages, new fchemes of utility both to himfelf and 
others: whereas the fluggard, by the too liberal indulgence of 
his beloved fleep, difables himfelf from performing even the 
indifpenfible duties of his ftation; inftead of having time to 
look out for an addition to his happinefs, he is not in condi- 
tion to make the beft of that which he already pofleffes. 
Befides, that excefs of fleep, inftead of nourifhing and re- 
frefhing, ferves only to enervate the whole human frame : 
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and actually difables thofe who indulge it, from acting with 
that fpirit, refolution and vigour they would otherwife do. 
As to improving the mind in knowledge, the advantage of 
RISING EARLY is no lefs evident. In the morning all the 
faculties of our foul are awake, frefh, and vigorous. Whar 
overnight defied our moft diligent ftudy to find out, now 
Voluntarily fubmits itfelf to our view; we fee, we compre- 
hend what formerly was thought above the reach of human 
underftanding. Now as EARLY RISING not orily enables the 
mind to underftand things more eafily and better, but like- 
wife affords time for fetting about the ftudy of them, it muft 
be allowed to be highly conducive to the attainment of know- 
ledge. 
' From the whole then, it appears, that EARLY RISING is 
univerfally beneficial to mankind, which was the firft thing 


to be proved ; the other two fhall be difcuffed in a future 
Mifcellany. 


A Passace in the firff ODE of HORACE 
EXPL AIN-E-R 


Trinity College, Duswin. 
BroTHER STUDENT, 
S you did me the honour of inferting my little piece of 
criticifm in your Adifellaay, I have ventur’d to fertd 
you another, which, I prefume, will be acceptable on ac- 
count of its novelty, for new Iam fure it is, but whether 
juft or no muft be fubmitted to you, and by you to the 
publick. 
In the very firft Ode of Horace you have the following 
lines: 
Luétantem Icariis fluftibus Africum 
Mercator metuens, oTIUM & OPPIDI 
Laudat RURA fui. 


Numb; VIIL Oo Mr. 
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Mr. Francis, my friend and countryman, tranflates this 
very calmly, 


« The merchant praifes his retreat, 
“¢ The quiet of his rural feat.” 


And moft of the other interpreters and commentators would 
have the OPPIDI RURA to mean the intermingled trees and 
gardens, which are generally to be met with in country towns. 
But Dr. BenTLEy, very fenfible that there were no two 
words in the Latin language more oppofite than opPIDUM 
and Rus, alters the word RURA into TUTA, and by that 
means (according to cuftom) fpoils one of the fineft paflages 
in the book. 

It is notorious, that in HoRAcE’s time the Romans had 
arrived to the higheft pitch of extravagancy with regard to 
their buildings, efpecially their villas, which were fo many 
little towns and peopled with innumerable flaves : nay the 
land was not fufficient, the very fea was encroach’d upon to 
contribute to the grandeur of their retirements ; as HORACE 
in another place obferves :—Contraéta pifces aquora fentiunt. 

This being premifed, we fhall find the paflage before us to 
contain perhaps as good an irony as any in Horace, which 
irony is ftrongly heighten’d by the contraft of RuRA and 
oppipi. It is not, I conceive, practicable to tranflate this 
paflage literally :—But pleafe to accept of this paraphrafe. 


The merchant, by his toil-bought wealth grown great, 
Builds a metropolis for a retreat, 

And, ’midft the du/? of crouds and hum of men, 

Praifes the /fillnefs of the rural {cene. 


Fuly 16, 1750. G. W. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE concerning the ExEcuTIONER 
of King CHARLES. 


Communicated by Dr. RAWLINSON. 


HE hiftories of England being altogether filent as to any 
difcovery of the executioner who gave the fatal blow 
to the decollation of CHARLES I. (that glorious king and 
martyr) the following fhort account (undoubtedly true) muft 
be highly acceptable to the publick. 
RicHARD BRANDON, common executioner or hangman 
at that time, dyed upon Wednefday, une 20, 1649 (within 
five months after the king’s martyrdom.) The funday before 
BRANDON died, a young man of his acquaintance, being to 
vifit him, afk’d him how he did, and whether he was not 
troubled in confcience for cutting off the king’s head ? 
BRANDON reply’d, yes, becaufe he was at the king’s trial, 
and heard the fentence denounced againft him ; which caufed 
the faid BRANDON to make this folemn vow or proteftation, 
viz. wifhing God to perifh his body and foul, if ever he ap- 
pear’d on the fcaffold to do the act or lift up his hand againft 
him. And he farther declared, that he was no fooner enter’d 
upon the fcaffold (to do that wicked a&) but immediately he 
fell atrembling, and hath (ever fince) to his death continued 
in the like agony. He likewife confefs’d that he had 301 
for his pains, all paid him in half crowns, within an hour 
after the blow was ftruck: and that he had an orange ftuck 
full of cloves, and an handkerchief out of the king’s pocket. 
As foon as he was carried off from the fcaffold, he was 
proffer’d 20s. for that orange by a gentleman in Whitehall, 
but refus’d the fame, but afterwards fold it for 10s. in Rofe- 
mary-lane. About fix o’clock that night he return’d home to 
his wife living in Rofemary-lane, and gave her the money | 
faying it was the deareft money that ever he earn’d in his life? 
which prophetical words were foon made manifetft. About 
Oo2 three 
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three days before he died (as above mentioned) he lay fpeech- 
lefs, uttering many a figh and heavy groan, and in a moft de- 
plorable manner departed from his bed of forrow. For his 
burial great ftore of wine was fent in by the fheriff of the 
city of London, and a great multitude of people ftood waiting 
to fee his corps carried to the church-yard, fome crying out, 
hang him, rogue, bury him in a dunghill, others preffing 
upon him, faying they would quarter bien for executing the 
king, infomuch that the church-wardens and matters of the 
parifh were fain to come for the fuppreffing of them; and 
with great difficulty he was at laft carried to White-chapel 
church-yard, having a bunch of rofemary at each end of the 
coffin and on the top thereof, with a rope tied a-crofs from 
one end to the other. 

The man, that waited upon this executioner when he gave 
the fatal blow, was a ragman in Rofemary-lane. 


= ~~, =. 2S es oe 


An improper Diversion for the FAIR SEX. 


Unmanly courage, unbefeeming frill, 
To fpring the fence, to rein the prancing freed, 
The cap, the whip, the mafculine attire, 
In which they roughen to the fenfe, and. all 
The winning foftnefs of the fex is lft, 


‘THOMSON. 


HE following letter will explain to my readers the reafon 

of my handling a fubject likely to gain me fo many 

fair enemies: but when they confider I cenfure only to amend, 
their good fenfe, I doubt not, will readily pardon me. 


“SIR, 
S you have promis’d to take the Laprzs into your 
protection, I can no where apply myfelf fo properly, 
“* for the amendment of any abufe that regards the fair fex. 
« Unluckily 


« 


«“ 
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§© Unluckily for me, Iam very fhort-fighted ; and have not 
s* yet arriv’d to the fafhionable aflurance of wearing fpeftacles. 
«¢ Happening t’other day to dine at a friend’s in the country, 
‘ I fat oppofite to a very fmart fpruce-looking young fellow, 
« His hair was tied up behind; his coat was adorn’d 
«¢ with a blue fatin cape and cuffs ; his waftcoat of the fame; 
in fhort, his whole drefs and appearance exactly refembled 
that of our modern Beau-monde. Upon my addreffing 
« him on fome occafion with the appellation of ‘* Sir,” my 
«¢ young fpark, I obfervid, applied a white handkerchief 
<< immediately to his face, while a fort of fimpering or grin- 
ing went round the table. I did not then comprehend the 
myftery : but foon after wanting fomething that ftood next 
my gentleman, I defir’d his help, concluding with 
There’ s enough Sir !--O Sir !--Sir, I thank you.--This fet the 
table into commotion; the men at once burft into a loud 
horfe-laugh ; the females titter’d ; and I—look’d ferious. 

At length the good lady of the family, pitying my confu- 
fion, told me, “fhe fancied the lady’s drefs had deceiv’d me; 
for fhe was juft come from hunting ——My miftake, you 
may imagine, was the cayfe of much mirth and wit among 
the company. In truth [had reafon to regret my being fo 
near-fighted, or the pretty face of my fair huntrefs would 
have eafily inform’d me of her fex. I determin’d however 
to write to your worfhip (whofe advice, I find, is very 
much efteem’d by the Laprgs) to defire your opinion of 
a drefs, which in that fex appears to me highly prepof- 
“6 terous and abfurd. Tam, Sir, your humble fervant 
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TimotTsy Pure.inp. 


My correfpondent is very unlucky, as he obferves, in being 
fo fhort-fighted ; or, I dare fay, fuch a drefs and appearance 
had been nothing new to him: for as to the face, that might 
not have been fo infallible a mark, fince fo many of our de- 
licate-complexion’d Petit-maitres have encroach’d on that 
branch of the fener prerogative. 


1 cannot 
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I cannot, indeed, but highly difapprove not only the habit, 
but alfo the caufe of it. HUNTING is an exercife very improper 
for the fair fex. It makes them appear rough and manlike : 
it robs them of all the endearing foftnefs, all the alluring ten- 
dernefs, that fo captivates and charms the heart. As pity 
and a certain degree of timoroufnefs are effentially woven 
into their conftitution, do they not pervert the very end of 
their creation, who daringly tempt the perils of the chace, 
or exult in the profecution and death of a poor harmlefs ani- 
mal ? If the laws of decency are not broke thro’ by fuch an 
unbecoming practice, I am fure, thofe of delicacy are, which 
above all things tis the bufinefs of the fair to keep up. 

Mifs Peccy ATatt is the only child of an honeft 
country ‘fquire in this neighbourhood, whom I fometimes 
vifit. Her mother dying when fhe was young, her education 
was left folely to the care of her father, who being very fond 
of her, out of his particular affection, brought her up and 
inur’d her to all the laborious {ports of the field. But Hunt- 
ING is her favourite diverfion: fhe was reckon’d the boldeft 
rider in the county : and as fhe is an heirefs, many a young 
fox-hunter, whofe love has been greater than his prudence, 
has hazarded his neck and cheaply come off with a diflocated 
Itmb or fo, in following her thro’ the various perils and hair- 
breadth ’feapes of the chafe, Her whole converfation turns on 
that topick: I have often heard her charm a large circle of 
gaping fellow-fportfmen with a recapitulation of the feats of 
the day: fhe would defcant a whole hour on the virtues of 
Dreadnought, her own horfe, who had brought her in at the 
death of a ftag, with Jom the huntfman, when every gentle- 
man on the field was thrown out; concluding with the moft 
exulting expreffions of barbarous joy at feeing the poor beaft 
torn to pieces, when, as Mr. THomson elegantly defcribes 
it, 

The big round tears run down his dappled neck, 
He groans in anguifh ; while the growling pack 
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Blood-happy hang at his fair jutting cheft, 
And mark his beauteous chequer’d fides with gore. 


But what was the confequence of this heroifm! Happening 
one day to call at the houfe, I found the family in great 
confufion. Upon enquiry the father told me, Pec has hada 
defperate fall, that’s the truth on’t, but, thank God, jhe has only 
broke her leg ; twas a mercy ’twa’n't her neck. He then gave 
me a circumftantial account of the accident, concluding 
with lamenting, that the poor wench would certainly Jofe 
all the fine hunting feafon by it. It were needlefs perhaps 
to inform my readers, that Mifs Peccy’s fracture was at 
length with a great deal of difficulty and hazard reduced, but 
that fhe has continued a cripple ever fince. 

I fhall not make any reflections on, or draw any inferences 
from this ftory, but leave it to the confideration of my fair 
hunting-readers, whom I would by all means advife to lay 
afide the /pirit of the chace, together with the cap, the whip, 
and all the mafculine attire: theirs ought to be a very different 
chace, their excellencies of a far more delicate nature, than 
that of /pringing a fence, or reining a freed. 





Oh may their eyes no miferable fight 
Save weeping lovers fee! a nobler game 
Thro’ love’s enchanting wiles purfued, yet fled 
In chace ambiguous 
And fafhion’d all to harmony alone 

Know they to fieze the captivated foul, 

In rapture warbled from love-breathing lips ; 
To give fociety its higheft tafte ; 

Well-order’d home man’s beft delight to make ; 
And by fubmiffive wifdom, modeft fkill, 

With every gentle care-eluding art, 

To raife the virtues, animate the blifs, 

And foften all the toils of human life : 

This be the female dignity and praife. 
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Ona SECT of ACADEMICAL PHILOSOPHERS: 


. Dueen’s Coli. Oxon. 
Brother SrupENT; Aug. 4. 1750. 


A S [have the honour of both Univerfities very much at 
heart ; and asI am fenfible, your labours have contri- 
buted more to that honour than many productions of our late 
controverfialifts, the S. T. P’s, the L. L. D’s, the F. R. S’s, 
the C. M. L. S's, the &c. &c. &c. not excepted ; [gladly 
embrace the opportunity of celebrating a very numerous feét 
of Philfaphers, who are the greateft ornament and fupport 
of thefe learned focieties. 

You may remember, your predeceflor the SpEcTATOR 
has given us an accourit from a brother Cantab. of a very 
eminent fect of Philofophers ftyl’d Lowngers, whom he yet 
further dignifies with the appellation of Peripateticks; an 
appellation admirably adapted to the tenets they maintain, 
and expreffive of the firft principles of their philofophy. 

Now the Philofophers I am fpeaking of, I would for the 
fame reafons chufe to call Quictifts; Reft being with thefe as 
fundamental a point in their fyftem, as Motion is held to be by 
the above-mention’d Peripateticks. 

Were we nicely to examine into the original rife of Qui- 
etifm, we fhiould find the firft feeds of it among the moft 
famous Logo, or Sophs, of the ancients. ARISTOTLE was a 
Wrangler, confequently no Quietif? ; and SocRATES was too 
much tongue-baited, XANTIPPE being, as indeed is every fe- 
male Philofopher, a ftrong Anti-Quietif. Nor was PLATo any 
favourer of this Sect; but DioGENEs, who liv’d in a tub, 
and PyrrHo, who would give way to nothing, with many 
others equally famous, appear to have had a notion of our 
Quietifm, particularly Ep1curus, who maintain’d that the 
Gods themfelves were thorough-pac’d Quietifis. (Vide 
Sraney’s Lives of the Philofophers throughout.) But to 
leave the ancients to themfelves, it is very certain that Qui- 
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eti/m was never thoroughly underftood till our colleges were 
founded, as it fhould feem, for the encouragement of Quieti/ms 
many of our Profeffors, Heads of Houfes, Fellows, Leéturers, 
Tutors, &c. having been remarkable Quietifts. 

Now the difference in opinion between this feé and that 
of the Peripateticks is as follows. The one maintain a circular 
motion to be the moft natural; the other are fix’d advocates 
for an abfolute reft in the nature of things. But both of them 
agree in admitting for their firft and grand principle, that 
property inherent in all boies, which is call’d, the vis inertia, 
or defire of doing nothing: 

Our Univerfities, I may venture to fay, have a numerous 
party in both of thefe fects. “The juniors are obferv’d to be 
chiefly inclin’d to Lowxging, while the fenior part fall natu« 
rally into the other fyftem. It is further remarkable, that 
the greateft fticklers for Peripateticifm, as they advance in 
the Univerfity gradually flacken and at length fettle into a 
confirm’d Quietifm 

I fhall fend you by and by a more particular account of 
thele Philofophers ; being myfelf, as it were, in a middle 
ftate at prefent between both: but (having fill’d my paper) I 
muft now conclude myfelf, dear brother, 


Yours very affectionately, 


REGENT. 


The Misvory of a CLrrGyMAN’s DAUGHTER. 
In a Lerrer from 2 Lapy to her Frirenn. 


Drar Mapam, 

AM forry that you are angry with me for not anfwer 
[ ing your letters as ufual; which I fhould have done; for 
I am too fenfible of your favours and friendfhip never willingly 
to give you the leaft offence. I know you expeét, when I 
write, I fhould fend you the news of the neighbourhood ; 
and fuch an accident, fach a misfortune has befallen one of 
Numb. VUIL. Pp our 
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haman nature are thereby quickened, and made to perform 
their feveral funétions with greater force and energy; the 
confequence of which is a confiderable augmentation of actual 
enjoyment, that otherwife would have been loft. 

Again, if we turn our thoughts to rational life, we hall 
find no {mall advantage refulting from EARLY RISING. 
‘What feafon fo proper for performing the duties of religion 
and piety? are not our minds then compofed, calm, and fe- 
rene? does not the dawning and return of day naturally in- 
{pire us with exalted ideas of the great creator and governot 
of the world, who at firft ordained and ftill preferves the de- 
lightful viciffitude of day and night, fo admirably calculated to 
promote the happinefs of all the inhabitants of this globe? is 
not ever paffion then hufh’d, and the mind in the beft frame 
imaginable for paying to the great God of nature that adora- 
tion, praife, and homage, whieh all his reafonable creatures 
owe him? in this refpect then, the advantage of EARLY 
RISING is manifeft. 

With regard to focial duties, what more neceflary than 
EARLY RISING? is it poffible for a man, who dozes away 
the morning on his downy bed, and fpends one third of the 
day in the enervating embraces of death-like fleep, to dif- 
charge the duties either of private or publick life, like the 
man who gets up betimes, fedulous to mind his bufinefs, and 
careful not to lofe the balmy influence of the moft early rays 

-of the fun? The latter has the pleafure to fee the greater, the 
moft effential part of his work done, before the other begins ; 
the confequence of which is, that he has leifure to purfue 
new advantages, new fchemes of utility both to himfelf and 
others: whereas the fluggard, by the too liberal indulgence of 
his beloved fleep, difables himfelf from performing even the 
‘indifpenfible duties of his ftation; inftead of having time to 
look out for an addition to his happinefs, he is not in condi- 
tion to make the beft of that which he already pofleffes. 
Befides, that excefs of fleep, inftead of nourifhing and re- 
frefhing, ferves only to enervate the whole human frame , 

; an 
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and aétually difables thofe who indulge it, from acting with 
that fpirit, refolution and vigour they would otherwife do. 

As to improving the mind in knowledge, the advantage of 
RISING EARLY is no lefs evident. In the morning all the 
faculties of our foul are awake, frefh, and vigorous. © What 
overnight defied our moft diligent ftudy to find out, now 
voluntarily fubmits itfelf to our view; we fee, we compre- 
hend what formerly was thought above the reach of human 
underftandiug. Now as EARLY RISING not orlly enables the 
mind to underftand things more eafily and better, but like- 
wife affords time for fetting about the ftudy of them, it muft 
be allowed to be highly conducive to the attainment of know- 
ledge. 

' From the whole then, it appears, that EARLY RISING is: 
univerfally beneficial to mankind, which was the frft thing 


to be proved ; the other two fhall be difcuffed in a future 
Maifcellany. 


A Passacr in the firff ODE of HORACE 
EXPLAIN-£E B&B 


Trinity College, Duswin. 
BroTHER STUDENT, 
S you did me the honour of inferting my little piece of 
criticifm in your Adifellany, I have ventur'd to fertd 
you another, which, I prefume, will: be acceptable on ac- 
count of its novelty, for new Iam fure it is, but whether 
juft or no muft be fubmitted to you, and by you to the 
publick. ' 
In the very firft Ode of Horace you have the following 
lines: 
Luétantem Icariis flu&tibus Africum 
Mercator metuens, oTIUM &F OPPIDI 
Laudat RURA fui. 


Numb: VIIL 
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Mr. Francis, my friend and countryman, tranflates this 
very calmly, 


«¢ The merchant praifes his retreat, 
“¢ The quiet of his rural feat.” 


And moft of the other interpreters and commentators would 
have the OPPIDI RURA to mean the intermingled trees and 
gardens, which are generally to be met with in country towns. 
But Dr. BenTLEy, very fenfible that there were no two 
words in the Latin language more oppofite than oPPIDUM 
and Rus, alters the word RURA into TUTA, and by that 
means (according to cuftom) fpoils one of the fineft paflages 
in the book. 

It is notorious, that in HorAck’s time the Romans had 
arrived to the higheft pitch of extravagancy with regard to 
their buildings, efpecially their villas, which were fo many 
little towns and peopled with innumerable flaves : nay the 
Jand was not fufficient, the very fea was encroach’d upon to 
contribute to the grandeur of their retirements ; as HORACE 
in another place obferves :—Contraéta pifces equora fentiunt. 

This being premifed, we fhall find the paflage before us to 
contain perhaps as good an irony as any in Horace, which 
irony is ftrongly heighten’d by the contraft of RuRA and 
oppipi. It is not, I conceive, praéticable to tranflate this 
paflage literally :-—But pleafe to accept of this paraphrafe. 


The merchant, by his toil-bought wealth grown great, 
Builds a metropolis for a retreat, 


And, ’midft the duf? of crouds and hum of men, 
Praifes the /tillnefs of the rural {cene. 


Fuly 16, 1750. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE concerning the ExecuTIONER 
of King CHARLES. 


Communicated by Dr. RAWLINSON. 


HE hiftories of England being altogether filent as to any 

difcovery of the executioner who gave the fatal blow 

to the decollation of CHARLES I. (that glorious king and 

martyr) the following fhort account (undoubtedly true) muft 
be highly acceptable to the publick. 

RicHARD BRANDON, common executioner or hangman 
at that time, dyed upon Wednefday, Fune 20, 1649 (within 
five months after the king’s martyrdom.) The funday before 
BRANDON died, a young man of his acquaintance, being to 
vifit him, afk’d him how he did, and whether he was not 
troubled in confcience for cutting off the king’s head ? 
BRANDON reply’d, yes, becaufe he was at the king’s trial, 
and heard the fentence denounced againft him; which caufed 
the faid BRANDON to make this folemn vow or proteftation, 
viz. wifhing God to perifh his body and foul, if ever he ap- 
pear’d on the fcaffold to do the ac or lift up his hand againft 
him. And he farther declared, that he was no fooner enter’d 
upon the fcaffold (to do that wicked a&t) but immediately he 
fellatrembling, and hath (ever fince) to his death continued 
in the like agony. He likewife confefs’d that he had 301- 
for his pains, all paid him in half crowns, within an hour 
after the blow was ftruck: and that he had an orange ftuck 
full of cloves, and an handkerchief out of the king’s pocket. 
As foon as he was carried off from the fcaffold, he was 
proffer'd 20 s. for that orange by a gentleman in Whitehall, 
but refus’d the fame, but afterwards fold it for 10s. in Rofe- 
mary-lane. About fix o'clock that night he return’d home to 
his wife living in Rofemary-lane, and gave her the money 
faying it was the deareft money that ever he earn’d in his life’ 
which prophetical words were foon made manifeft. About 
Oo2 three 
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three days before he died (as above mentioned) he lay fpeech- 
lefs, uttering many a figh and heavy groan, and in a moft de- 
plorable manner departed from his bed of forrow. For his 
burial great ftore of wine was fent in by the fheriff of the 
city of London, and a great multitude of people ftood waiting 
to fee his corps carried to the church-yard, fome crying out, 
hang him, rogue, bury him in a dunghill, others preffing 
upon him, faying they would quarter hire for executing the 
king, infomuch that the church-wardens and mafters of the 
parifh were fain to come for the fuppreffing of them; and 
with great difficulty he was at laft carried to White-chapel 
church-yard, having a bunch of rofemary at each end of the 
coffin and on the top thereof, with a rope tied a-crofs from 
one end to the other. 7 

The man, that waited upon this executioner when he gave 
the fatal blow, was a ragman in Rof/emary-lane. 


— ~~. =. £2 oe, 


An improper Diversion for the FAIR SEX. 


Unmanly courage, unbefeeming frill, 
To fpring the fence, to rein the prancing fteed, 
The cap, the whip, the mafculine attire, 
In which they roughen to the fenfe, and, all 
The winning foftnels of the fex is loft, 


THOMSON. 


HE following letter will explain to my readers the reafon 

of my handling a fubject likely to gain me fo many 

fair enemies: but when they confider I cenfure only to amend, 
their good fenfe, I doubt not, will readily pardon me. 


“$1R, 
S you have promis’d to take the Lapres into your 
protection, I can no where apply myfelf fo properly, 


“* for the amendment of any abufe that regards the fair fex. 
“ Unluckily 


« 


ec 
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§¢ Unluckily for me, I am very fhort-fighted ; and have not 
s© yet arriv’d to the fafhionable aflurance of wearing /peftacles. 
«¢ Happening t’other day to dine at a friend’s in the country, 
<¢ J fat oppofite to a very fmart fpruce-looking young fellow, 
« His hair was tied up behind; his coat was adorn’d 
¢¢ with a blue fatin cape and cuffs ; his waftcoat of the fame; 
“ in fhort, his whole drefs and appearance exactly refembled 
<< that of our modern Beau-monde. Upon my addreffing 
«¢ him on fome occafion with the appellation of ‘* Sir,” my 
<¢ young fpark, I obfervid, applied a white handkerchief 
« immediately to his face, while a fort of fimpering or grin- 
“‘ ing went round the table. I did not then comprehend the 
“< myftery : but foon after wanting fomething that ftood next 
“my gentleman, I defir’d his help, concluding with 
“¢ There's enough Sir !--O Sir !--Sir, I thank you.--This fet the 
“¢ table into commotion; the men at once burft into a loud 
“ horfe-laugh ; the females titter’d ; and I—look’d ferious. 
<< At length the good lady of the family, pitying my confu- 
“¢ fion, told me, fhe fancied the lady’s drefs had deceiv’d me; 
<< for fhe was juft come from hunting ——My miftake, you 
‘* may imagine, was the caufe of much mirth and wit among 
«¢ the company. In truth Ihad reafon to regret my being fo 
“¢ near-fighted, or the pretty face of my fair huntrefs would 
“* have eafily inform’d me of her fex. I determin’d however 
“< to write to your worfhip (whofe advice, I find, is very 
“ much efteem’d by the Lapres) to defire your opinion of 
“© a drefs, which in that fex appears to me highly prepof- 
“¢ terous and abfurd. Iam, Sir, your humble fervant 





cal 


Lal 





. 


Timotsy Purse.inp. 


My correfpondent is very unlucky, as he obferves, in being 
fo fhort-fighted ; or, I dare fay, fuch a drefs and appearance 
had been nothing new to him: for as to the face, that might 
not have been fo infallible a mark, fince fo many of our de- 
licate-complexion’d Petit-maitres have encroach’d on that 
branch of the female prerogative. | 


I cannot 
a“ . . 
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I cannot, indeed, but highly difapprove not only the habit, 
but alfo the caufe of it. HUNTING is an exercife very improper 
for the fair fex. It makes them appear rough and manlike : 
it robs them of all the endearing foftnefs, all the alluring ten- 
dernefs, that fo captivates and charms the heart. As pity 
and a certain degree of timoroufnefs are effentially woven 
into their conftitution, do they not pervert the very end of 
their creation, who daringly tempt the perils of the chace, 
or exult in the profecution and death of a poor harmlefs ani- 
mal ? If the laws of decency are not broke thro’ by fuch an 
unbecoming practice, I am fure, thofe of de/tcacy are, which 
above all things "tis the bufinefs of the fair to keep up. 

Mifs Peccy ATAtt is the only child of an honeft 
country “fquire in this neighbourhood, whom I fometimes 
vifit. Her mother dying when fhe was young, her education 
was left folely to the care of her father, who being very fond 
of her, out of his particular affeCtion, brought her up and 
inur’d her to all the laborious {ports of the field. But Huwr- 
ING is her favourite diverfion: fhe was reckon’d the boldeft 
rider in the county : and as fhe is an heirefs, many a young 
fox-hunter, whofe love has been greater than his prudence, 
has hazarded his neck and cheaply come off with a diflocated 
Iimb or fo, in following her thro’ the various perils and hair- 
breadth ’feapes of the chafe, Her whole converfation turns on 
that topick: I have often heard her charm a large circle of 
gaping fellow-fportfmen with a recapitulation of the feats of 
the day: fhe would defcant a whole hour on the virtues of 
Dreadnought, her own horfe, who had brought her in at the 
death of a ftag, with Yom the huntfman, when every gentle- 
man on the field was thrown out; concluding with the moft 
exulting expreffions of barbarous joy at feeing the poor beaft 
torn to pieces, when, as Mr. THoMson elegantly defcribes 
it, 


The big round tears run down his dappled neck, 


He groans in anguifh ; while the growling pack 
Bload- 
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Blood-happy hang at his fair jutting cheft, 
And mark his beauteous chequer’d fides with gore. 





But what was the confequence of this heroifm! Happening 
one day to call at the houfe, I found the family in great 
confufion. Upon enquiry the father told me, Pec has hada 
defperate fall, that’s the truth on't, but, thank God, foe has only 
broke her leg ; ’twas a mercy twa’n’t her neck. He then gave 
me a circumftantial account of the accident, concluding 
with lamenting, that the poor wench would certainly Jofe 
all the fine hunting feafon by it——It were needlefs perhaps 
to inform my readers, that Mifs Peccy’s fracture was at 
length with a great deal of difficulty and hazard reduced, but 
that fhe has continued a cripple ever fince. 

I fhall not make any reflections on, or draw any inferences 
from this ftory, but leave it to the confideration of my fair 
hunting-readers, whom I would by all means advife to lay 
afide the fpirit of the chace, together with the cap, the whip, 
and all the mafculine attire: theirs ought to be a very different 
chace, their excellencies of a far more delicate nature, than 
that of /pringing a fence, or reining a freed. 








Oh may their eyes no miferable fight 
Save weeping lovers fee! a nobler game 
Thro’ love’s enchanting wiles purfued, yet fled 
In chace ambiguous 
And fafhion’d all to harmony alone 

Know they to fieze the captivated foul, 

In rapture warbled from love-breathing lips ; 
To give fociety its higheft tafte ; 

Well-order’d home man’s beft delight to make ; 
And by fubmiffive wifdom, modeft {kill, 

With every gentle care-eluding art, 

To raife the virtues, animate the blifs, 

And foften all the toils of human life : 

This be the female dignity and praife. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ona SECT of ACADEMICAL PHILOSOPHERS: 


. Queen's Coll. Oxon. 
Brother SrupENT} Mug. 4. 1750. 


A S [have the honour of both Univerfities very much at 
heart ; and asI am fenfible, your labours have contri- 
buted more to that honour than many productions of our late 
controverfialifts, the S. T. P’s, the L. L. D’s, the F. R. S's, 
the C. M. L. S's, the &c. &c. &c. not excepted; I gladly 
embrace the opportunity of celebrating a very numerous fect 
of Philofophers, who are the greateft ornament and fupport 
of thefe learned focieties. 

You may remember, your predeceflor the SPECTATOR 
has given us an account from a brother Cantab. of a very 
eminent fect of Philofophers ftyl’d Lowrigers, whom he yet 
further dignifies with the appellation of Peripateticks; an 
appellation admirably adapted to the tenets they maintain, 
and expreffive of the firft principles of their philofophy. 

Now the Philofophers I am fpeaking of, [ would for the 
fame reafons chufe to call Quicti/ts ; Reft being with thefe as 
fundamental a point in their fyftem, as Action is held to be by 
the above-mention’d Peripateticks. 

Were we nicely to examine irito the original rife of Qui- 
etifm, we fhiould find the firft feeds of it among the moft 
famous E090, or Sophs, of the ancients. ARISTOTLE was a 
Wrangler, confequently no Quietif? ; and SocRATEs was too 
much tongue-baited, XANTIPPE being, as indeed is every fe- 
male Philofopher, a ftrong Anti-Quietif?. Nor was PLaTo any 
favourer of this Sect; but DioGENEs, who liv’d in a tub, 
and PyrrHo, who would give way to nothing, with many 
others equally famous, appear to have had a notion of our 
Quietifm, particularly Eprcurus, who maintain’d that the 
Gods themfelves were thorough-pac’d Quieti/ts. (Vide 
SranLey’s Lives of the Philofophers throughout.) But to 
leave the ancients to themfelves, it is very certain that Qui- 
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eti/m was never thoroughly iunderftood till our colleges were 
founded, as it fhould feem, for the encouragement of Quieti/ms 
many of our Profeflors, Heads of Houfes, Fellows, Leéturers, 
Tutors, &c: having been remarkable Quietifts. 

Now the difference i in opinion between this feét and that 
of the Peripateticks is 4s follows. The one maintain a circular 
motion to be the moft natural; the other are fix’d advocates 
for an abfolute reft in the nature of things. But both of them 
agree in admitting for their firft and grand principle, that 
property inherent in all boies, which is call’d, the vis inertia, 
or defire of doing nothing. 

Our Univerfities, I may venture to fay, have a numerous 
party in both of thefe fects: “The juniors are obferv’d to be 
chiefly inclin’d to Lownging, while the fenior part fall natu- 
rally into the other fyftem. It is further remarkable, that 
the greateft fticklers for Peripatetici{m, as they advance in 
the Univerfity gradually flacken and at length fettle into a 
confirm'd Quieti/m 

I fhall fend you by and by a more particular account of 
thefe Philofophers ; being myfelf, as it were, in a middle 
ftate at prefent between both: but (having fill’d my paper) I 
muft now conclude myfelf, dear brother, 


Yours very affectionately, 


REGENT. 


The Hisrory of a CLERGYMAN’s DAUGHTER. 


In a Lerrer from a Lapy to her Frienp. 


Drar Mapam, 

AM forry that you are angry with me for not anfwer+ 
[ ing your letters as ufual ; which | fhould have done; for 
I am too fenfible of your favours and friendfhip never willingly 
to give you the leaft offence. I know you expeét, when I 
write, I fhould fend you the news of the neighbourhood ; 
and fuch an accident, fuch a misfortune has befallen one of 
Numb. VIII. ‘Pp our 
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our particular acquaintance, as I am afraid will break your 
tender heart, when you hear it, as it has almoft done mine. 
Tis poor Sally Brown am fpeaking of, the only child of 
that good man, and your much valued friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Brown and his lady, to whom we have been endear’d by a 
thoufand thoufand aéts of friendfhip. ”Tis of her I am going 
to write, who has been kill’d, moft inhumanly murder’d by 
that worft of villians, that devil Sir Thomas. 

T have often fat down to write this to you, and been as 
often interrupted. Whenever I attempt it, methinks I fee 
that venerable good man the father, and that amiable dear 
woman the mother, ftanding before me with their unhappy 
offspring mangled and bloody, as if I had been privy to the 
horrid deed. Her mother gave me charge of her at her 
death, and all the care I could I took of her; but what could 
Ido? I could not reftrain the lawlefs luft of a defigning villain. 

The living of our parifh, you know, is but fmall, not 
above 401. a year, yet as Mr. Brown was a pious good man, 
and greatly beloved by the gentry round about, he lived 
very well, and brought up his daughter in a genteel man- 
ner—ah poor Sa/ly/—and would have done very well for her, 
had it pleafed God to have fpared his life a few years longer. 
But he died and left his dear widow and child with only about 
601. after their debts were paid. 

Mrs. Brown, after her hufband’s death, found herfelf greatly 
difappointed in the expectations fhe had formed of her 
friends ; for now hardly any body took notice of the poor 
lady or her daughter, but Madam Libb, Mrs. Fobnfon and 
myfelf. Some of the great people, indeed, who had often 
been merry and familiar at their houfe in the hufband’s times 
would ftop their coaches, and afk after madam and mifs; 
but then it was done in fuch a manner, as plainly fhew’d it 
was only for form’s fake. 

Sixty pounds, you know, was no fum to maintain two 
people, and therefore fome bufinefs was to be thought of for 
their fupport. As there were a good many-children in the 
‘neighbourhood, and at that time nobody to teach them, Mrs. 
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Brown fet up a fchool and took in plain-work. This was like 
to do very well, but before fhe had been in this bufinefs two 
months, fhe was feized with a violent fever, which depriv’d 
her dear daughter of the beft mother in the world, and you 
and me of the moft fincere friend. She was too well inftruct- 
ed by her hufband, and fraught with too much virtue and 
good fenfe to be at all difconcerted at the appearance of 
death. Her peace, however, was difturb’d whenever her 
daughter came in fight, then would the tears run plentifully 
down her cheeks. Juft before fhe expired, taking me by the 
hand, * My dear Mrs. Plumber, faid fhe, my old and my 
“ conftant friend, have an eye to my daughter, and take her 
“ under your direétion. She has virtuous, religious, and 
good difpofitions ; but this is a wide world and a wicked 
one. Her beauty too may help to ruin her; fo, dear 
«© Mrs. Plumber, take care of her. God will blefs you for 
‘¢ it, and return it to your children an hundred fold.” She 
then call’d her daughter, kifs’d and wept over her, and foon 
expired. 

This illnefs, together with the apothecary’s bill and funeral 
expences reduced her little ftock to 301. which was all the 
money poor Mifs Sa/ly had to breed her up and maintain her, 
My hufband, however, thinking to get fome collection made 
for her among the gentry, fent her to a fchool at fome dif- 
tance ; but failing in that intended colle€tion, and hearing 
that Sir Thomas's houfekeeper wanted a companion and af- 
fiftant, fhe was by the advice of every body taken from {choo 
and fent thither. 

Here fhe behaved in her ufual engaging manner, and ac- 
quired the love and efteem of the whole family ; and among 
the reft Sir Thomas himfelf, who was continually making her 
prefents, and taking her to walk with him in the garden. 
Sir Thomas is indeed a young man; but as he had always 
carefs'd and, to appearance, efteem’d the girl’s father, this 
was confidered by the family as no other than a kind re- 
membrance of his virtues, a debt paid to a deceafed friend. 
Time however foon difcovered the true reafon of his civi- 
Pp 2 lities 5 
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lities ; for being with her one afternoon in the grotto, and 
thinking nobody near, he made a vile, tho’ vain attempt on 
her virtue; for on her fereaming out, the gardener, who 
was in the wildernefs behind, came up and difconcerted his 
fcheme. She, almoft overcome with the furprife, was near 
fainting,when the gardener came in, and Sir Thomas tohide his 
villany faid, fhe had been frighted by a fnake which ran that 
moment from the fide of the grotto. As they were after- 
wards walking home to the houfe, Sir Thomas defired that no 
notice might be taken of what had pafs’d, and promis’d to 
behave quite otherwife for the future, at the fame time mak- 
ing great proteftations of his love; but thefe fhe could by no 
means think a fecurity againft any future attempts on her 
honour ; fhe therefore left the houfe the fame evening, and 
came down to me. 

Sir Thomas, confcious of what he had done, fent his valet 
to defire her return ; but fhe excufed the matter to the fervant 
by faying, that fhe was not well, and on that account rather 
chofe to ftay with me. This anfwer was far from being 
fatisfactory ; for Mifs Sally had fcarce finifh’d the relation of 
what had pafled in the garden, when the valet enter’d a 
fecond time with the following letter. 

“¢ My dear creature, 
HE pain you give me, by mifconftruing every thing 
I fay or do fo mueh to my difadvantage, is inexpref- 
© fible. What paft between us laft night was intended no 
** other than as a jeft ; for you can’t think me fool enough to 
attempt the virtue of one whom I intend to make my wife, 
and hope to be happy with for ever. Your faying that I 
take the advantage of your youth, inexperience and po- 
verty, in order to feduce your virtue, is doing me the 
the greateft injuftice. Did not I know and efteem that 
pious, good man your father? Wes I not acquainted with 
the virtues of that truly worthy woman your mother? 
And would I not fooner marry one from that virtuous and 
religious ftock without a farthing, than any other with 
large poflefions? By heavenI would. Difimifs your fears, 
(t4 my 
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© my dear, and return to me this moment, I entreat you ; 
“ for I fhall be in the utmoft follicitude till I have given yoy 
convincing proofs of my love and integrity. You know 
how expedient it is to keep our marriage a fecret till my 
“ uncle’s death, and therefore I have fent for a clergyman ig 
“ the neighbourhood, in whom I can confide. He is to be 
“¢ with me to-morrow night, and we will then fix the place 
§¢ and happy hour. Iam, my dear angel, yours for ever, 
I mean your happy hufband, 
Thomas ##*€®, 

This letter entirely removed the ill opinion J had conceived 

of Sir Thomas; for here was an honourable propofal of mar- 
riage with large profeffions of love to MifsBrown and of efteem 
and reverence to her parents. -Befides he had often talk’d to 
her in this ftrain before, tho’ fhe always heard him with great 
indifference, as fhe had reafon to fufpeét the fincerity of his 
intentions. ‘This letter, however, was an explanation of 
what had, at other times, been infinuated in a more obfcure 
manner ; and as Sir Thomas had an agreeable perfon, and 
was a gentleman of great fortune ; fhe, poor girl, in her fitu- 
ation, could not be difpleafed at the propofal ; and, for my 
part, I advifed her to return the next morning, and behave 
as was confiftent with the character fhe bore in the family, 
till fuch time as their marriage could be folemniz’d, of which 
fhe was to inform me as foon as poffible. Before fhe departed, 
I did not forget to give her a caution againft all future ad- 
ventures like that in the garden, and to read her a leffon on 
the inconftancy and perfidy of mankind. 

Several days had pais’d, before I heard again from her : in 
which interim, you muft imagine, my love and friendfhip for 
her fill’d me with a thoufand fears. But they were all re- 
moved by the fight of one of Sir Thomas’s fervants, who 
brought me word that Mifs Sa/ly had a. pain in her head, and 
defired I would immediately come to her and bring with me 
the receipt I ufed on that occafion. This I perfeétly undes- 
ftood: and pofted away directly. She me tme at the garden- 
gate which points next to our houfe, and with the par” 
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joy told me that fhe had been privately married two days 
before: but as Sir Thomas defired to keep it a fecret on ac- 
count of his uncle, fhe was afraid to write to me about it for 
fear of adifcovery. She then earneftly conjur’d me not to 
divulge it, but to confider her ftill as the fame Sally Brown, 
a fervant in Sir Thomas's family ; for, faid fhe, this is his 
will; you know, ’tis my duty to obey my hufband, and [ 
chearfully do it. 

How uncertain are all earthly enjoyments! Here I left my 
friend in the pofleffion of plenty, and as I thought under 
the protection of an indulgent hufband, and placed, as it were, 
ever out of the power of fortune. Oh that villain, Sir 
Thomas |—But to go on—his uncle foon after dying, left him 
the bulk of his eftate, and then his wife was in hope of being 
removed at leaft one degree above that of a a fervant. But 
this, he faid, was not his will at prefent, and fhe chearfully 
fubmitted. At laft however the time came, when no con- 
cealment could be any longer made; for fhe grew big with 
child, and in confequence of that, became the derifion and 
daily fport of every fellow in the family. Infupportable fitu- 
ation! fhe now, on her knees, applied to Sir Thomas, and 
entreated him in the moft tender and pathetick manner to 
fave her reputation, and either to publifh their marriage him- 
felf, or to permit her to do it. But the brute turn’d round on 
his heel, and told her he fhould never acknowledge any fuch 
thing; that he was never marrried, but by way of diverfion, 
and that ftood for nothing 

’Tis eafy to conceive what a dreadful effect this reply muft 
have on one of fo meek a difpofition. Every faculty of her 
foul left her, and fhe lay as one dead, when he quitting the 
room fent in people to her affiftance. ”*I'was hardly within 
the power of medicine torecall her fleeting fpirits ; and whenre- 
covered fhe was continually raving abouther child and Sir Thamas 
her hufband, repeating what had juft pafs’d between him and 
her, and fhew’d all the figns of a vifible diftraétion: In this 
fituation however, dark as it was, the infernal turn’d her out 
of doors, committed her to the rage of the mercilefs elements, 
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and the next day fhe was found by our neighbours, Oh 
fhocking to mention! in a ditch, with her breaft naked and 
bloody, her hair torn from her head, and raving without the 
leaft dawn of reafon. In this wretched ftate fhe was carried 
to a mad-houfe, about fix miles from our parith. 

Now was the time for envy and detraction. Some were 
wicked enough to throw reflections on the afhes of her poor 
father, and faid, the parfon might have taught his daughter bet- 
ter. A pretty jade indeed, another anfwered, to get herfelf 
with child and then fudge a wedding upon Sir Thomas. hy 
commend me tothe parfon’s daughter! faid the third. All the 
family deny’d that any clergyman had been in the houfe ex« 
cept Mr. Robinfon the curate, who knew nothing of the mat- 
ter; and Sir Thomas was fo righteous as to affirm, that he 
never hinted any thing to her about marriage, or had any 
concern at all with her, fo that the ftory of their being 
married was generally difbelieved. 

But to fhorten my ftory, I thought it my duty to fhow 
the knight’s letter (as above) to every body; which coming 
to his ears, he fent the following to my hufband. 

“* Farmer Plumber, your wife has fhewn a letter to many 
“* people, which, fhe fays was fent by me to the girl when at 
*¢ your houfe, tho’ I deny it abfolutely. If you value my 
‘ friendfhip get the letter, and fend it me: otherwife 
* prepare to turn out of my farm. Yours Thomas *****, 

To this my hufband, greatly irritated, return’d the follow- 
ing anfwer. 

“¢ Sir, your menaces I defpife; I am not yet your flave: 
‘“« [ have an eftate of my own of 2001. a year, honeftly got, 
‘ which will laft longer than your 4000]. your farm I fhalf 
* quit as foon as my term is expired ; for I wou’d not breathe 
‘© in the fame air, or dwell in the fame place with fuch a 
* villian. The letters you fhall never have, but a copy of 
‘ each fhall be nail’d on the yew tree in the church-yard 
* next Sunday. Yours, RiIcHARD PLUMBER. 

This was accordingly done, and read by all the parifhs 
fome fhed tears, and others fhook their heads and faid there 
had 
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had been much foul play. But in the afternoon, wheri néw¢ 
was brought of her death, (which indeed I expected) they 
were enragd to the utmoft degree: they even threaten’d to 
to ftone that villian Sir Thomas, and pull down his houfe; 
and I believe he was in fome dread of that fort, for that 
evening he fet out privately for London. 

Here our enquiries feem’d to end, and her marriage res 
rAain’d as uncertain as ever: but God, who knoweth all fe- 
crets brought this alfo to light. The day after Salh’s death 
my hufband was fent for by a gentleman about four miles off, 
who, ’twas faid, could not die in peace ’till he had feen him; 
and who fhould this be but a fteward of Sir Thomas's, who 
had drawn up an inftrument, and got it witneffed, which he 
deliver’d to my hufband. He accordingly went with two 
neighbours; and, as foon as he came in, the dying man ad- 
drefs’d him in the following manner. 

<¢ Sir, I was uneafy till I faw you; for I as much honour 
you for vindicating the innocent Mis Brown, as I abhor my 
felf for being concerned in her deftrution: I am a fteward 
to Sir Thomas in this county; about ten months ago I re- 
ceived his orders to bring him a clergyman’s habit in a box, 
and fay they were writings. When I came, he told me 
he had a girl in the houfe whom he intended to marry at his 
uncle’s deceafe, and I would be glad, fays he, to have her 
company in the mean time; but that cannot bé done without 
the formal ceremony of marriage. You are therefore to go 
into my room at eight this evening and drefs yourfelf like a 
clergyman. This (did; and foon after Sir Thomas return’d 
with the young lady, to whom I read over the marriage cere+ 
mony. ‘This was done without the knowledge of any of the 
family, fo that no witnefs could be produced of the marriage; 
and that wicked man wrote to me to keep it an inviolable fe« 
cret. But good God, could I die with fuch a load upon my 
confcience ?” 

This is the ftory: I have no more room to add any more, 
than that am, dear madam, your fincere and much afflicted 
driend, Ann PLUMBER. 
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A NOON-PIECE: 


Or the MOWERS a DINNER, 
By Mr. SMART. 


Fam paftor umbras cum grege languide 
Rivumque feffus querit, & horridi 
Dumeta Silvani, caretque 
Ripa vagis taciturna ventis, Hor, 





a@ 
HE Sun is now too radiant to behold, 
And vehement he fheds his rays of liquid gold ; 
No cloud appears thro’ all the wide expanfe ; 
And fhort, but yet diftinét, and clear, 
To the wanton whiftling air 
The mimic fhadows dance. 


Fat Mirth and Gallantry the gay, 
And romping Ecftafy ’gin play. 
Now myriads of young Cupids rife, 
And open all their joy-bright eyes, 
Filling with infant prate the grove, 
And lifp in fweetly-fault’ring love. 
In the middle of the ring, 

Mad with May, and wild of wing, 
Fire-ey’d Wantonnefs fhall fing. 





By the rivulet on the rufhes, 
Beneath a canopy of bufhes, 
Where the ever-faithful Tray 
Guards the dumplings and the whey, 
Coin Court and Yorkfire Witt 
From the leathern flafket fwill. 


Numb, VIII. Qq Their 
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Their fcythes upon the adverfe bank 
Glitter ’mongft th’ entangled trees, 
Where the hazles form a rank, 
And court’fy to the courting breeze. 


Ah! Harriot, fovereign miftrefs of my heart, 
Could I thee to thefe meads decoy, 

New grace to each fair object thou’dft impart, 
And heighten every fcene to perfect joy. 





On a bank of fragrant thyme, 

Beneath yon fhapely, fhadowy pine, 
We'll with the well-difguifed hook 

Cheat the tenants of the brook; 

Or where coy Daphne’s thickeft fhade 
Drives amorous Phoebus from the glade, 
There read SrpnEy’s high-wrought ftories 
Of ladies charms, and heroes glories ; 
Thence fir’'d, the fweet narration act, 
And kifs the fiction into fac. 











Or fatiate with Nature’s random fcenes 

Let’s to the garden’s regulated greens, 
Where Tafte and Elegance command 
Art to lend her dedal hand, 
Where Flora’s flock, by nature wild, 
To difcipline are reconcil’d, 
And laws and order cultivate, 
Quite civiliz’d into a ftate. 


From the fun and from the fhow’r, 
Hafte we to yon boxen bow’, 
Secluded from the teizing pry 

Of Argus Curiofity : 

There while Phoebus’ golden mean, 
The gay meridian is feen, 
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Fer decays the lamp of light, 

And length’ning fhades ftretch out to night,— 
Seize, feize the hint each hour improve, 
(This is morality in love) 

Lend, lend thine hand O let me view 
Thy parting breafts, fweet avenue ! 

Then, then thy lips, the coral cell 

Where all th’ ambrofial kiffes dwell ! 

Let’s every fultry noon employ 

In day-dreams of ecftatic joy. 











HORACE, Book III. Ode 3. 


HE man, whom facred truth and juftice fway, 
With calm and conftant fteps purfues his way ; 

Not the mad rage of faction’s daring fons 
Can daunt his foul, or tyrant’s awful frowns ; 
Not Adriatick, when the fouthern fky 
Pours all its ftorms, and rears her billows high; 
Nor vengeful bolts from Jove’s dread thund’ring arm, 
That flafh deftruétion, and the world alarm. 

If the great Globe, diflolving Nature’s tie, 
Should thro’ the boundlefs AZther lawlefs fly ; 
Amidft o’erwhelming ruin, void of fear, 
He’d view the wreck, the dire confufion hear. 

Taught by this heav’nly art, two fons of Jove, 
Potiux and great ALcripEs bravely ftrove 
With toils and dangers of enormous fize, : 
And deify’d by virtue, reach’d the fkies. 

There too Aucustus, on etherial plains, 
Amidft the throned pow’rs, immortal reigns ; 
Or foft reclin’d in ever-blooming bow’rs, 
Thro’ rofy lips the fpicy ne¢tar pours. 

Lynzus, born amid celeftial flame, 
When Jove to SEMELE in thunder came, 
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With tygers fierce his rapid chariots drove 
Among the ftars, and gain’d the realms above. 
Great Romutus, to whom the God of war 
Lent his own fiery fteed and thund’ring car, 
Refcu’d his martial fame from Lethe’s wave, 
And godlike perfon from a mortal grave. — 
Far round Otympus loud applaufes broke 
Amidft the gods, whom Juno thus befpoke: 
Ill omen’d Troy, that fatal Paris bore, 
And doubly curft, when HELEN reach’d thy fhore ! 
That venal judge and that adult’rous dame 
Thy walls have ras’d, and wrapt thy tow’rs in flame ; 
From that difaftrous, inaufpicious hour 
When bafe LAomepon his vow forfwore, 
By Juno and chafte PALLAs both abhor'd, 
Thy haughty people and perfidious lord. 
No more fhall MENELAuvs’ treach’rous guett, 
With Spartan queen, in guilty fplendor feaft, 
Nor PriAm’s perjur’d houfe the Greeks alarm, 
With all the boafted aid of Hecror’s arm. 
At length we fee that furious war afwag’d, 
The ftrife of Gods, that ten long fummers rag’d : 
My wrath appeas’d with blood of faithlefs Tray, 
To thee, great Mars, refigns thy Phrygian boy ; 
Let him afcend to thefe our bright abodes 
And quaff the fparkling nectar of the gods, 
In heav’ns great fynod take his deftin’d place, 
And with his prefence all our councils grace. 
While raging feas thal! roll their diftant tide, 
And Rome from Troy with jealous waves divide, 
Her exil’d offspring fhall uninjur’d {tray 
Thro’ various lands, and peaceful fcepters fway. 
While herds and flocks prophane old Prram’s duft, 
And, hated Paris, graze around thy butt ; 
Fierce monfters yell along thy dreary fhores, 
And fearlefs whelp in thy forfaken tow’rs ; 
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So long fhall Rome her conquefts wide extend, 
And Afia’s lords beneath her yoke fhall bend ; 

Her dreaded name to earth’s remoteft bound, 
Fame fhall extend, and in her trump fhall found, 
Where A4fric’s fragrant gales enrich the air, 

And fwelling Nile prevents the plowman’s care, 

Her valiant heroes bravely fhall defpife 

The guilty ore, that in dark embryo lies, 

In gloomy cavern hatching human woe, 

’Till lab’ring earth in pangs bring forth the foe. 
No luft of fpoi! fhall rear her conq’ring arm, 

Nor ravifh’d fhrines th’ avenging gods alarm. 
The vanquifh’d world her legions fhall o "erfpread, 
And frown revolt and oppofition dead ; 

Thro’ fcorching ‘climes ambitious urge their way, 
And where eternal fogs obftruct the Pall 

' To Rome thefe honours have the fates affign’d, 
But let this needful caution guard her mind, 
Should filial love’ or’ régal pride infpire, 
To rear from out the daft her proftrate fire ; 

With inaufpicious fate and adverfe fkies, 

If, phoenix-like, a fecond Tray fhould rife ; 

Juno fhall head her conq’ring troops again, 

And deep-enrag’d repeat the tragick fcene. 

Thrice let APoLLo build her walls of brafs, 
Thrice o’er the ruins fhall my Grecians pals 
. Her captive queen fhall thrice in tears deplore 

Old Priam flain, and Hector drag’d in gore. 

Here ceafe, rafh mufe, nor dare in wanton verfe 

' The folemn fpeeches of the Gods rehearfe ; 
Prophane not heav’nly themes with'trifling fong ; 
To words celeftial loftier notes belong. 


July 31, 1750. 
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The DisTRESs’D DamseEL. A BALLAD. 


By * Mifs Netty PEnTweEazze, a young lady of fifteen. 
I. 


F all my experience how vaft the amount, 
Since fifteen long winters I fairly can count! 
Was ever poor damfel fo fadly betray’d, 
For to live to thefe years, and yet ftill be a maid! 





Il. 
Ye Heroes triumphant by land and by fea, 
Sworn vot'rys to love, yet unmindful of me, 
You can ftorm a ftrong fort, or can form a blockade, 


Yet ye ftand by, like daftards, and fee me a maid ! 





III. 
Ye Lawyers fo juft, who with flippery tongue 

Can do what you pleafe, or with right or with wrong, 
Can it be or by Jaw or by equity faid, 

That a buxom young girl ought to dye an old maid ? 





IV. 
Ye learned Phyficians, whofe excellent fkill 
Can fave or demolifh, can cure or can kill, 
To a poor forlorn damfel contribute your aid, 
Who is fick—very fick—of remaining a maid, 





V. 
You, Fops, I invoke not to lift to my fong, 

Who anfwer no end, and to no fex belong, 
Ye echoes of echoes, and fhadows of fhade, 
For if I had you I might {till be a maid. 











\ 
* Only daughter to Exenezer Pentweazie of Truro in the 

County of Cornwa//, Efg; who lately obliged the publick with 

that excellent work, The Horarian Canons of Frienpsuip. 
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INSCRIPTIONS on an HOLIAN HARP. 
On one end.] Partem aliquam, O venti, divim referatis ad aures! 


On one fide.] Salve, que fingis proprio modulamine carmen, 
Salve, Memnoniam vox imitata lyram ! 
Dulcé O divinumque fonas fine pollicis i@tu, 
Dives nature fimplicis, artis inops ! 
Talia, que incultz dant mellea labra puelle, 
Talia funt, faciles que modulantur aves. 





On the ? Hail heav’nly harp, where AZemnon’s {kill is fhewn, 
other fide. That charm’ft the ear with mufick all thine own! 
Which, tho’ untouch’d, canft rapt’rous ftrains impart, 
O rich of genuine nature, free from art ! 
Such the wild warblings of the fylvan throng, 
So fimply {weet the untaught virgin’s fong. 


On the other end.] CHRISTOPHERUS SMART Henrico Bett 
Armigero. 


The Happiness of a good AssuRANCE. 


HORACE, Book I. Ode 22. Imitated and moderniz’d. 


Hoe’er with frontlefs phyz is bleft, 
Still in a blue or fearlet veft 
May faunter thro’ the town, 
Or ftrut, regardlefs of the rules, 
Ev’n to St. Mary’s or the Schools 
In hat or poplin gown. 


A dog he unconcern’d maintains, 
And feeks with gun the fportful plains 
Which ancient Cam divides ; 

Or to the hills on horfe-back ftrays, 
(Unafk’d his Tutor) or his chaife 
To fam’d New-Market guides. 


For 
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For in his fight (whofe brow fevere 
Each morn the coffee-houfes fear, 
Each night the taverns dread ; 
To whom the tatter’d Sophs bend low, 
To whom the gilded toffils bow, 
And Graduates nod the head ;) 

































Ev’n in the Proéfor’s awful fight, 

On Réjgent-walk at twelve laft night 
Unheedingly I came ; 

And tho’, with Wuisn’s claret fir'd, 

I brufh’d his fide; he ne’er enquir’d 
My college or my name. 


Were I oblig’d whole terms to keep, 
And hafte to chapel, rouz’d from fleep, 
At five each frofty morning ; 

Or for a riot fhould my ear 
Of hated ruftication hear 
The firft or fecond warning ; 


Ev’n tho’ my friends with carelefs looks 
Beheld unpitying all my books 
At THURLBoURN’s auétion felling ; 
Or (of all evils moft fevere!) 
Were I at Barnwell for a year 
Condemn’d to fix my dwelling ; 


Yet there I never would repine, 

But, Horace-like, with generous wine 
Be mirthful ftill and jolly; 

And ftill in uncorrupted lays 

Thro’ Barnwell’s grove refound the praife 
Of diftant, virtuous Poizy. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
Auguf? 1, 1750. 


STUDENT: 


SOPHISTA. 
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4n EPISTLE # Mr. SPENCE, 





In imitation of Hokace. Epift. x. Book I. 





























By the late Mr. CHRISTOPHER PITT. 


EALTH from the bard who loves the rural {port, 
To the more noble bard that haunts the court : 

In every other point of life we chime, 

Like two foft lines when coupled into rhyme. 

I praife a fpacious villa to the fky, 

You a clofe garret full five ftories high ; 

I revel here in nature’s varied fweets, 

You in the nobler fcents of London ftreets. 

I left the court, and here at eafe reclin'd, 

Am happier than the king who ftaid behind : 

Twelve ftifling difhes I could fearce live o’er, 

At home I dine with luxury on four. 

Where would a man of judgment chufe a feat, 

But in a wholfome, rural, foft retreat ? 

Where hills adorn the manfion they defend ? 

Where could he better anfwer nature’s end ? 

Here from the fea the melting breezes rife, 

Unbind the fnow, and warm the wintry fkies : 

Here gentle gales the dog-ftar’s heat allay, 

And foftly breathing cool the fultry day. 

How free ftom cares, from dangers and affright, 

In pleafing dreams I pafs the filent night ! 

Does not the variegated marble yeild 

To the gay colours of the flow’ry field ? 

Can the New-River’s artificial ftreams, 

Or the thick waters of the troubled Thames, 

In many a winding rufty pipe convey’d, 

Or dafh’d and broken down a deep cafcade; 

Numb. VIII. Rr With 
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With our clear filver ftreams in fweetnefs vie, 
‘That in eternal rills run bubling by ; 
I dimples o’er the polifh’d pebbles pafs, 
Glide o’er the fands, or glitter thro’ the grafs ? 
And yet in town the country profpects pleafe, 
Where ftately colonnades are flank’d with trees : 
On a whole country looks the mafter down 
With pride, where fcarce five acres are his own. 
Yet nature tho’ repell’d maintains her part, 

And in her turn fhe triumphs over art ; 

The hand-maid now may prejudice our tafte, 
But the fair miftrefs will prevail at laft. 

That man muft fmart at laft, whofe puzzled fight 

Mittakes in life falfe colours for the right ; 
As the poor dupe is fure his lofs to rue, 

Who takes a Pinchbeck guinea for a true. 

The wretch, whofe frantick pride kind fortune crowns, 
Grows twice as abject when the goddefs frowns ; 

As he, who rifes when his head turns round, 

Muft tumble twice as heavy to the ground. 

Then love not grandeur, ’tis a fplendid curfe ; 

The more the love, the harder the divorce. 

We live far happier by thefe gurgling fprings, 

Than ftatefmen, courtiers, counfellors or kings. 

The ftag expell’d the courfer from the plain; 
What can he do? he begs the aid of man ; 

He takes the bit and proudly bears away 

His new ally,——he fights and wins the day : 

But ruin’d by fuccefs, he ftrives in vain 

‘To quit his mafter and the curb again. 

So from the fear of want mott wretches fly, 

But lofe their nobleft wealth, their liberty ; 

To their imperious paffions they fubmit, 

Who mount, ride, fpur, but never draw the bit. 

“Tis with your fortune, SPENCE, as with your fhoe, 
A large may wrench, a fmall one wring your toe. 
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‘Then bear your fortune in the golden mean, 
‘Not every man is born to be a dean. 

Pll bear your jeers, if ever I am known 

Yo feek two cures, when fcarce I merit one. 
Riches, ’tis true, fome fervice may afford, 
But oftner play the tyrant o’er their lord. 
Money I fcorn, but keep a little ftill, 

To pay my doétor’s, or my lawyer's bill. 
From Encombe’s foft romantick fcenes I write, 
Deep funk in eafe, in pleafure and delight; 
Yet, tho’ her gen’rous lord himfelf is here, 
*T'would be one pleafure more, could you appear, 


The INVITATION. 


fn EPISTLE toa FRIEND a COURT, 
By the fame. 


F you can leave for books the crouded court, 
And generous Bourdeaux for a glafs of Port, 

To thefe fweet folitudes without delay 
Break from the world’s impertinence away. 

Soon as the fun the face of nature gilds, 
For health and pleafure will we range the fields ; 
O’er her gay fcenes and op’ning beauties run, 
While all the vaft creation is our own. 
But when his golden globe with faded light 
Yields to the folemn empire of the night ; 
And in her fober majefty the moon 
With milder glories mounts her filver throne; 
Amidft ten thoufand orbs with fplendour crown’d, 
That pour their tributary beams around ; 
Thro’ the long levell’d tube our ftrengthen’d fight 
Shall mark diftin& the fpangles of the night; 

Rr 2 From 
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From world to world fhall dart the boundlefs eye, 
And ftretch from ftar to ftar, from {ky to fky. 

The buzzing infect families appear, 

When funs unbind the rigour of the year 5 ; 
Quick glance the myriads round the ev’ning bow’ r 
Hofts of a day, or nations of an hour. 
Aftonifh’d we fhall fee th’ unfolding race, 
Stretch’d out in bulk, within the polith’d glafs ; 
Thro’ whofe {mall convex a new world we fpy, 
Ne’er feen before, but by a Seraph’s eye! 

So long in darknefs fhut from human kind 

Lay half God’s wonders to a point confin’d ! 
But in one peopled drop we now furvey 

In pride of pow’r fome little monfter play ; 

Oe’r tribes invifible he reigns alone, 

And ftruts a tyrant of a world his own. 

Now will we ftudy Homer’s awful page, 
Now warm our fouls with PInDAR’s noble rage : 
To Englifp lays thall FLaccus’ lyre be ftrung, 
And lofty Vircit fpeak the Britifs tongue. 
Immortal Vircit! at thy facred name 
T tremble now, and now I pant for fame ; 
With eager hopes this moment I afpire 
To catch or emulate thy glorious fire ; 

The next purfue the rafh attempt no more, 
But drop the quill, bow, wonder, and adore ; 
By thy ftrong genius enennee and aw’d! 
That fire Piva heav’n ! that fpirit of a God ! 
Pleas’d and trainfposted with thy name I tend 
Beyond my theme, forgetful of my friend ; 
And from my firft defign by rapture led, 
Neglcét the living poet for the dead. 





PSALM, 
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P S ALM XxXIx. Paraphras d. 


ITH meek humility and fear 
The mighty name of Gop revere, 
Ye monarchs brave and wife : 
His be all honour, glory, praife ; 
To him let ev’ry altar blaze ; 
To him all incenfe rife. 


Where’er his voice in dreadful ftrain 
Extends, the wild tempeftuous main 
Repeats the horrid found ; 

In rattling peals loud thunders break, 
(If but the great JEHovAH fpeak) 

' And fhake the ocean round. 





Majeftick, folemn, deep, and full, 
His mighty thund’rings mingled roll, 
. And rend the rocky brow ; 
Each cedar ftrong, each lofty pine, 
At once their riven trunks recline, 
And ftoop their honours low. 


Thine, Libanus, king of mountains tall, 
And Sirion’s craggy fummits fall, 
Shook to their bafes wide ; 
Their deep foundations loofen’d hop, 
Light as the herds that graze their top, 
Or range their cavern’d fide. 


Keen light’nings flafh in livid blaze ; 
Trembles the favage wildernefs ; 
Loud roars each haunted den ; 
The cattle teem in mute furprize ; 
The heart in humbled horrour lies 
Of all the fons of men. 
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God is our king: in him diftreft 
His people find untroubled reft, 
Their eafe no harms annoy; 
From him {weet plenty, health, and peace, 
{n fure fucceffion ftill increafe, 


And never-fading joy. 


Ona W A T C _H. 


LL men, like watches, various periods fhare, 
From thirty hours unto threefcore year: 

And which more true or good, ’tis hard to fay, 

An horofcope of gold, or one of clay. 

Falfe and imperfect both alike we find ; 

In that the fpring’s in fault, in this the mind: 

In their mechanic powers both agree ; 

Reafon’s a ballance, wifdom.a fufee: 

But if in either the main fprings fhould fail 

Or over-aé&, thefe powers nought avail. 

Thus if the will be ftrong, the fabrick weak, 

‘The conftitution then of courfe muft break : 

Or if the paffions move or high or low, 

The animal machine’s too faft or flow. 

But when its active fprings are duely coil’d, 

And not an appetite or fenfe is {poil’d ; 

When all life’s movements mutually agree, 

And foul with body a¢ts in harmony ; 

This human trinket then may go as true, 

As any fuch like kindred trinkets do. 

And when at length each hath run out their chain, 

Quite filent and inactive they remain, 

And with this difference revive again : 

An human hand fhall thofe awhile reftore, 

‘Thefe one almighty, and far evermore. 
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NYMPH SPECULUM, 
The LADY’s LOOKING-GLASS,. 
Tranflated from Prior by Mr. Lovetina. 


E nuper focio tumulos peragravit arene 
CeLra, qua liquidi marmoris arva patent. 
Littora inauravit decedens lumine Titan 
Integro, at flamma languidiore nitens : 
Summa leves tantim ftrinxerunt zquora venti, 
Et vix, & né vix abfuit alta quies. 
Nature vultum referebat Nympha ferenum, 
Tranquilltim ridens, & fine nube micans. 
Molliter e rofeo ceciderunt ore loquellx, 
Molliis haud nemortum ventilat aura comas. 
Dicentem audivi tacita dulcedine lztus, 
(Et memini voces, & meminiffe juvat,) 
“ Nulla dies iret, qua non frueretur ameng 


“ Profpectu pelagi, deliciifque vie.” 


Vertitur at rerum facies! cava flamina furgunt, 
Nubilaque involvunt jam ruitura Jovem ; 

Fulgura crebra volant, tonitruque remugit Olympus, 
Littus & attonitum verberat unda tumens. 

Non tulit hanc fpeciem perculfa timore Puella, 
Sed caput avertit, pracipitatque fugam : 

Intremit, atque acte haud iterum ftat credere plantas ; 
Haud iterum ad falfas lumina fléétet aquas. 


Sifte gradus falter, dixi, vultumque retorque ; 
Hoc patet in SpEcULO vera figura tui. 

Mens ubi compofita eft, placidaque in fronte renidet, 
Et leni ratio te ditione regit ; 


ZEquoris 
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#Equoris affulgens fopite Cynthius unde 
Non oculis rutilo certet honoré tuis. 
Tunc juvat immenfum Veneris luftrare profundum ; 
Lztus ago rerhos, viriculaque ipfa placent ; 
Exultans pelaguin teneo, oblitufque meorum 
Auferor, & fordet littora quicquid habent. 


Aft ubi delirum id peétus, mihi peCtus amatum, 
FluCtuat in dubio, nec ratione timet ; 

Labra ubi turgefcunt, & ftantia lumina guttis 
Omina venturi dant manifefta mali ; 

Tunc furis impatiens, ponti intractabilis inftar, 

_ Quem pulfant imbres, exagitantque Noti ; 

Et me nauta mifer (quem non fua numina fevis 
Fluétibus objiciunt) vix graviora fubit. 


Naufragus incafsim nitor comprendere terram ; 
Ufque tamen prohibent Parca Venufque folo : 

ViGtus lege tua fuccumbere cogor amori ; 
Te primum objurgo, mox data jufla fequor. 

Te queror abfente, & glifcunt, préefente, dolores j 
Hei mihi! vel tecum, vel fine té pereo. 


1747-8. 


END of the eighth number. 














